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which he extended to us the use of his library and herbarium, the 
kindly interest with which he entered into our inquiries, 
assisted us with his advice, and bore us in mind when he was absent 
in the South or West, and, in a word, the habit we had of referring to 
him in all our botanical interests, make us feel almost that with his 
the life of the Club has departed. 

That this feeling exists is perhaps the most genuine homage that 
could be paid to the worth of our late President. Against it, how- 
ever, it is our duty to strive. It was certainly not for want of so- 
cial opportunities that a man so much in request gave up his even- 
ings to us, but to foster the interests of his favorite science, to which 
the organization of the Club gave promise of contributing. And, on 
our part, when we adopted his name in his lifetime, the proposer of 
that title certainly, and probably all of us wished to convey to him the 
assurance that it was a name that we" would not willingly let die,'' 
but would endeavor to honor in efforts for the advancement of the 
study of Botany in this vicinity, and even more widely, if in any 
way we should be able. In fact we almost promised this in so many 
words the last time he met with us. It devolves upon us, likewise, 
as the only organization in this community especially devoted to 
this science, to watch over the interests of the Herbarium, in which 
we have had our being, and whose fate was a constant source of 
anxiety to its founder. The sense of these duties, it is believed, 
will carry the Club forward. 

14. Dr. Torrey's last communication to the Club.— [Dr. Torrey 
not being able to meet with the Club, Feb. 25th, sent the following 
note to the temporary chairman.] 

The day after the last meeting of the Club, I was attacked with 
Pleurisy. This, with very active treatment for several days, was 
cured, so that I suffered no more pain ; but I was left so extremely 
weak, that ever since I have spent most of my time in bed. It is 
about a month that I have not been allowed to go down stairs. 
It is nearly fifty years since I had a sickness of more than a few 
days duration. My physician thinks that I am now slowly 
mending. 

As /am not the Botanical Club, it seemed best that a regular 
meeting should be held, although I shall not be able to join your 
company. Tell the members how much I regret this deprivation ; 
but I shall be with you in fraternal sympathy, and hope you will 
have a good time. I send, as my representative, the picture painted 
by my niece, Mrs. Daniell, of the Herbarium with your chairman 
sitting at his work ! * * * * 

The following you can read to the Club and then use it for the 
Bulletin. John Tobrey. 

Columbia College, Feb. 25th, 19,1%. 

15. On a new species of Phyllanthus.— In the Pacific R. R. Expe- 
dition of the late Gen.. Whipple, in 1853-54, the botanist, Dr. G. M. 
Bigelow, collected, on the sandy banks of the Canadian River, a 
low annual plant having all the characters of a Phyllanthus, but 
differing from all the described species of that numerous genus 
(and indeed from the whole order of Euphorbiaceaa) in the position 
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of the ovules. Instead of being suspended from the summit of the 
cells they seemed, in the youngest state, to be fixed to the lower 
part of the cell, and to be somewhat ascending. The plant is not 
described in the Botanical Report of the Expedition, but was laid 
aside for future study and not taken up again until lately. In order 
to obtain the opinion of the highest authority in Euphorbiacere, my 
friend Dr. Gray sent a specimen of the plant to Dr. J. Mtiller, of 
Geneva, the author of several works on the Natural Order and of 
the elaborate monograph on the same in the Prodromus of De 
Candolle. His answer is contained in the accompanying extract 
from a letter to Dr. Gray, dated January "7th, 1873. 

" The fragment of the new Arkansas Phyllanthus is curious as 
" an intermediate form between hanging and ascending ovules. 
"The ovules appear ascending because their micropylar part is 
" more elongated than usual, or the rhapheal part shorter compared 
" with the micropylar (the rhaphe is distinct), but the whole ovule 
" is fixed, in the young state, much nearer the middle than the 
" base. All this does not change the character of the order quoad 
" direction of micropyle and radicula, but it requires a modification 
" of the terms upon form and attachment of ovules : Ovules hang- 
" ing and anatropal or laterally fixed and hemianatropal." 

16— New or Little-known Ferns from the United States— No. I. 

1. Asplenium Bradleyi, n.sp. — Mature plant 8-10 inches high ; root- 
stock short, covered with narrow acuminate fuscous-black scales ; 
stipes tufted, slender, ebeneous, as in the lower half or two thirds of 
the rachis; fronds membranaceous, oblong-lanceolate, varying to 
Hnear-oblong, the largest ones 5-7 inches long, and l-J-2 broad, 
pinnate; pinnae rather numerous (8-12 pairs), the lower ones more 
distant than the median ones, and of similar size, all short-stalked, 
oblong-ovate, obtuse or acutish, more or less incised, in the largest 
pinnatifid with oblong lobes which are toothed at the apex, in the 
smallest deltoid-ovate, slightly toothed ; fruit-dots short, near the 
costules ; indusium delicate. — Top of Walden's Ridge, Cumberland, 
Mts , near Coal Creek, East Tennessee, Prof. F. H. Bradley. Pro- 
fessor Bradley has favored me with a large suite of specimens of 
this Fern, which in some of its more compound forms is related to 
A. montanuni, from which it differs in its larger size, more mem- 
branaceous texture, narrower outline of the fronds, and shorter 
stalked pinnae. Some of the denser specimens also resemble some- 
what A. lanceolatum of Europe. 

2. Pellsea Ornithopus, Hooker. — Mr. Thomas Moore has lately in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle desci-ibed a form of this species under the 
name of Platyloma brackypterum. This form is described as being 
only bi-pinnate, very strict and dense in habit, and with longer 
pinnules than are usually seen in P. Ornithopus. The very large 
series of specimens sent me in 1869 by Mr. Bolander, and lately 
again, to be distributed in Kellogg and Harford's collection (as 
No. 1169), enable me to show a complete graduation into the 
ordinary form of P. Ornithopus, of which, however, this plant may 
be recognized as a variety under Mr. Moore's name, brachypterum. 



